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SPECIAL CHEMICALS 


To Your Specifications! 


Leading companies in many 
chemical processing fields regu- 
larly benefit from Baker & Adam- 
son’s “custom-made” chemical 
service. They find it simpler and 
more economical to depend on 
B&A’s extensive manufacturing 
facilities and versatile production 
skills than to produce their own 
special chemical requirements. 


This specialized service is readily 
available whenever you require 
chemicals custom-made to your 
specifications. B&A’s controlled 
production techniques, gained in 
years of reagent chemical manu- 


facture, guarantee you uniform save EXPENDITURES FOR PLANT, 

product quality, lot after lot. EQUIPMENT. Save making staff ad- 

Deliveries can be scheduled as ditions, too! Have your new and 

desired. special. chemicals custom-made 
by Baker & Adamson. For volume 

More than 1,000 high purity _ production on a new product . . . 

chemicals are manufactured by _ or for pilot plant runs. . . B&A’s 

Baker & Adamson. They are avail- Custom-Made Chemical Service 

able in quantities ranging from _ can save you time and money. 

small bottle lots of laboratory re- 

agents tocarloads of fine chemicals. or 

Write, on your business letter- trained 

head, for a copy of B&A Fine B&A Technical Representa- 


Chemicals Catalog. assure prompt 


REA NT ® . 
BAKER & ADAMSON Cemicale 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y 


Offices: Albany® Atlanta + Baltimore® + Birmingham® + Bost 
bod Buffalc® + Charlotte? + Chicago* + Cleveland® + Denver® + 


; — ; Jacksonville + K + Los Angeles® + Milwaukee + Minneapolis + 
Philadeiphia® + Pittsburgh® + Providence® + St. Louls® + San Francisco® 


Kennewick® and Yakima (Wash.) 
In Canada: The Nichols Chemico! Company, Limited * Montreal* * Torente* * Vancouver® 


FINE CHEMICALS SETTING THE PACE IN CHEMICAL PURITY SINCE 1882 
*Complete stocks carried here 
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High Vacuum Apparatus 
for the Determination 
of Surface Area by the 
Brunauer-Emmett-Teller 
Method operating in the 
plant of C. K. Williams 
& Company, Easton, 
Pennsylvania. The 
apparatus, for measuring 
gas adsorption isotherms, 
is made of “Pyrex” 
brand glass. It was 
designed in cooperation 
with the Surface 
Chemistry Laboratory 

of Lehigh University 
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Opecialists 


Fabricating glassware of special 

or experimental design has been a 
specialty with us for almost half a 
century. A typical example is shown 
here. 


Our large corps of expert glass blowers, 
grinders, and engravers can produce 
anything you desire in the way of laboratory 
glassware — large or small, simple or 
complicated. All we require is a rough sketch 
with dimensions, a photostat, or reference 
to an illustration in technical literature. 
You can turn the job over to us with com- 
plete confidence! 


Of course, in addition to our glass blowing 
facilities, we also maintain one of the largest 
selections of standard and interchangeable 
laboratory glassware in the country. We 
are also suppliers of all of the items re- 
quired by laboratories everywhere—from elec- 
tronic instruments costing thousands of 


dollars—to corks that seli for less than a cent! 


Why not send us your inquiries? 
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| LABORATORY APPARATUS - INSTRUMENTS - CHEMICALS — GLASSWARE 
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Now... for fast, flexible 
gas-liquid chromatography 


Here, magnified 16 times, is Chromosorb, the 
specially screened and treated diatomite aggre- 
gate that facilitates partition chromatography. 


Johns-Manville CHROMOSORB 


CHROMOSORB® gives you sharp separations and symmetri- 
cal peaks in the gas-liquid partition method of vapor chroma- 
tography. Among its many desirable properties are high 
absorption, stable uniform granules, easier packing, lower 
pressure drop, improved resolution and inertness. And, with 
Chromosorb’s physical stability and non-adsorption, the same 
column packing can be used over and over. 

Carefully processed from the world’s purest commercially 
available diatomite deposit, Chromosorb is an outgrowth of the 
use of Celite filter aids in the earliest gas chromatography studies. 
For further information, write Johns-Manville, Box 14, New 
York 16, N. Y. In Canada, Port Credit, Ontario. 


Typical Chromosorb Properties 


Density—loose weight—Ib/cu ft 
Specific Gravity—true 
Absorption—% by weight, water 


Johns-Manville CHROMOSORB 
a product of the Celite Division 


When contacting the advertiser, please mention THe CHEMIST. 
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Moisture—% by weight, maximum............ 1.0 
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N excellent definition of the pro- 
fessional chemist is given in the 
August 1955, Cuemist (p. 293) and 
in the October, 1956 CHEMIST 
(p. 400), by Dr. Ray P. Dinsmore: 
A professional person is an indi- 
vidual, who, with adequate training, 
experience, intellectual capacity, and 
moral integrity, effectively devotes his 
skills and knowledge to the service of 
society and his profession in whatever 
assignment he finds himself, being 
fully sensible of the personal respon- 
sibility and trusteeship conferred by 
his special training. 

The attitude which the professional 
chemist should have is concisely ex- 
pressed in a report by the Engineers 
Joint Council, in the May, 1956, issue 
of Chemical Engineering Progress: 


What is the Professional 
Attitude 


A social consciousness, a desire to 
contribute to rather than simply to 
benefit from civilization; a resolve to 
place the public welfare above other 
considerations. 


The acquisition of special skills on 
a high intellectual plane, generally 
evaluated by means of self-imposed 
standards of excellence. 


Chicago Honor Scroll to 


Dr. Bloch 

Dr. Herman S. Bloch, F.A.I.C., 
of Universal Oil Products Co., River- 
side, II], will receive the Honor Scroll 
of the Chicago AIC Chapter at a 


EDITORIAL 


The Chemist as a Professional 


Special AIC Announcements 
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A sense of trusteeship—personal re- 
sponsibility to protect the client’s or 
employer's interest. 

Individual initiative and acceptance 
of individual responsibility, both of 
the highest order. 

A right to expect and to receive 
adequate financial recognition. 

The rules, in detail, of professional 
conduct and ethics are well-stated in 
the “Code of Ethics” which each 
member of THe AMERICAN INsTI- 
TUTE OF CHEMISTS agrees to follow, 
when elected to membership. 

But the professional chemist, hav- 
ing achieved the recognition of his col- 
leagues, deserves and desires public 
recognition of his status. Dr. Clif- 
ford F. Rassweiler, F.A.I.C., in this 
issue of THe CHeEmIsT, explores this 
wish and offers a practical program, 
in which each AIC member can take 
a part, to acquaint society at large 
with the great services rendered by 
chemists and which entitle chemists 
to public recognition. Such a course 
of action can have only beneficial re- 
sults. 


dinner meeting on October 10, 1957, 
at the Furniture Club, Chicago, III. 
Speakers will be Herman E. Reis, Jr., 
and Hoylande D. Young. AIC Pres- 
ident Hass will present the Scroll. Dr. 
Bloch’s acceptance address is entitled, 
“The Captive Professional Chemist.” 
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Pennsylvania Chapter to 
Honor Dr. Ullyot 


The Honor Scroll of the Pennsyl- 
vania Chapter will be presented to 
Dr. Glenn E. Ullyot, F.A.LC. of 
Smith, Kline and French, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., at a meeting at the Penn 
Sherwood Hotel, Philadelphia, on 
January 9, 1958. Dr. Richard T. 
Arnold will present Dr. Ullyot, who 
will speak on “The Development and 
Requirements of Creativity.” 


Niagara Chapter to 


Honor Taylor 


The Honor Scroll of the Niagara 
AIC Chapter will be presented to 
Maurice C. Taylor, Consultant, Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., a charter member 
and organizer of the Chapter, at a 
meeting to be held October 29, 1957, 
at the Red Coach Inn, Niagara Falls, 
N.Y. M.R. Bhagwat, F.A.LC., will 
introduce Mr. Taylor. 


To AIC Chapter Chairmen 


The chairman of each Chapter is 
a member of the Committee on Nom- 
inations, which submits nominations 
for officers and councilors-at-large for 
the annual elections. Soon, the Sec- 
retary will write asking for nomina- 
tions for the following offices: Pres- 
ident-elect, Secretary, Treasurer, and 
three Councilors-at-Large. Now is a 
good time to plan your list of nom- 
inees. (Only Fellows are eligible for 
these offices. ) 
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To AIC Chapter Secretaries 


Please send dates or tentative dates 
and programs of future meetings of 
your Chapter to THe CHemist for 
listing in the calendar of AIC meet- 
ings. Material should be received at 
least by the 15th of the month pre- 
ceding the month in which a meeting 


will be held. 


To All AIC Members 


When traveling, if your schedule 
brings you into other Chapter areas 
at the time of meetings, you are cor- 
dially welcome to attend these meet- 


ings. 


Will You Come 


Oct. 1957. (Day to be Announced). Ala- 
bama Chapter. Dinner and Meeting. 
Speaker: Dr. Charles R. Scott, Profes- 
sor of Industrial Management, Univer- 
sity of Alabama. For information: Mar- 
tin B. Williams, 402 Holmes St., Hunts- 
ville, Alabama. 


Oct. 3, 1957, New York Chapter. Din- 
ner ($7.00) 6.30 p.m. and meeting, 
Baroque Room, Belmont Plaza Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. Discussion theme: 
“Management evaluates the Chemist.” 
Speakers: Prof. Ernest Dale, Graduate 
School, Business Administration, Cor- 
nell Univ., “Appraisal of Chemists by 
Industry”; and Philip R. Kelly, Person- 
nel Relations, American Cyanamid Co., 
“Reappraisal of Appraisals.” Modera- 
tor, Dr. E. I. Becker. 


Oct. 3, 1957. Pennsylvania Chapter, 
AIC Dinner meeting. 6:30 p.m. The 
Engineers’ Club, 1317 Spruce St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Speaker, Dr. R. Graeme 
Smith. Topic, “Horatio Alger Today 
or the Owner-Manager in the Big City 

Pattern.” 
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Oct. 8, 1957. New Jersey Chapter. Din- 
ner and Meeting. Military Park Hotel, 
Newark, N.J. Panel discussion, “The 
Value of Summer Employment of High 
School Science Teachers.” Moderator, 
Clifford Ayers of Borne Chemical Co. 
Speakers: George Probst, director, 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation; Louis 
Auerbach, chairman, Science Dept. of 
Newtown High School, Elmhurst, N.Y.; 
Dr. L. E. Moody, Research & Engi- 
neering Division, Esso Standard Oil 
Co. Question period. Reservations, in- 
cluding gratuities, for the dinner at 
6:30 p.m. will be $3.65. Secretary: Dr. 
J. F. Mahoney, Merck & Co., Inc., Rah- 
way, N.J. (Telephone: FUlton 8-1200, 
Ext. 3254.) 


Oct. 10, 1957. Chicago Chapter. Din- 
ner and meeting. The Furniture Club, 
Chicago, Ill. Presentation of Honor 
Scroll to Dr. Herman S. Bloch, Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co. Speakers: Dr. 
Herman E. Rics, Jr., Standard Oil Co. 
(Indiana); Dr. Hoylande Young, Ar- 
gonne National Laboratories, and AIC 
President, Dr. Henry B. Hass. Reser- 
vations: ($6.00), Helen Selin, 6916 No. 
Wayne Ave., Chicago 26, III. 


Oct. 11, 1957. Twin Cities Chapter. 
Dinner Meeting, Criterion Restaurant, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. Cocktails 6:00 p.m., 
‘inner 6:30 p.m., meeting 8:00 p.m. 
Speaker: Dr. Mark Graubard, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, “Origins and De- 
velopment of Alchemy.” Reservations: 
Morris Kenigsberg, The Toni Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minn. 


Oct. 15, 1957. AIC Board of Directors 
and National Council meeting, The 
Chemists’ Club, 52 E. 41st St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Board meets at 5:30 
p-m., Council at 6:00 p.m. 


Oct. 29, 1957. Niagara Chapter. Dinner 
meeting. Presentation of Honor Scroll! 
to Maurice C. Taylor, Consultant, Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y. M. R. Bhagwat, 
F.A.L.C., Hooker Electrochemical Co., 
will introduce Mr. Taylor. For details, 
Dr. M. H. Fleysher, 67 Admiral Road, 
Buffalo 16, N. Y. 


Nov. 1957. (Day to be announced.) Ala- 
bama Chapter. Dinner and Meeting. 
Speaker to be announced. 


WILL YOU COME... 
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Nov. 5, 1957. (Tentative date). New 
Jersey Chapter. Meeting to be held in 
conjunction with Rutgers University 
Student Affiliate Chapter of The Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. Subject: “How 
to Get a Satisfactory Job.” 


Nov. 11, 1957. New York Chapter. De- 


tails to be announced. 


Dec. 12, 1957. New York Chapter. De- 


tails to be announced. 


Dec. 17, 1957. AIC National Council 
and Board of Directors Meeting, The 
Chemists’ Club, 52 E. 41st St. New 
York 17, N.Y. Board meets at 5:30 
p.m.; Council at 6:00 p.m. 


Jan. 7, 1958. New Jersey Chapter. Sub- 
ject, “Employer-Employee Relation- 
ships.” Details to be announced. 


Jan. 9, 1958. Pennsylvania Chapter. 
Dinner and Meeting, Penn Sherwood 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. Award of 
Honor Scroll to Dr. Glenn E. Ullyot, 
F.A.LC., of Smith, Kline and French. 
Dr. Richard T. Arnold of Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation, will introduce Dr. 
Ullyot, who will speak on “Develop- 
ment and Requirements of Creativity.” 
For information, Dr. T. M. Immediata, 
International Resistance Co., 401 N. 
Broad St., Philadelphia 8, Pa. 


Feb. 7, 1958. New York Chapter. De- 


tails to be announced. 


Feb. 18, 1958. AIC Board of Directors 
and National Council Meeting, The 
Chemists’ Club, 52 E. 41st St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Board meets at 5:30 
p.m.; Council at 6:00 p.m. 

Mar. 11, 1958. New Jersey Chapter. 
Visit to Anheuser-Busch Brewery. De- 
tails to be announced. 


April 3, 1958. New York Chapter. De- 
tails to be announced. 


April 10-11, 1958. Thirty-fifth Annual 
Meeting. THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists. Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
geles, California. Host: The Western 
Chapter. 

May 13, 1958. New Jersey Chapter. 
Honor Scroll Meeting. Program to be 
announced. 


June 4, 1958. New York Chapter. De- 
tails to be announced. 
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HARFLEX” 300 


A NON-MIGRATORY PLASTICIZER 


Migration tests run on samples of PVC plasticized with 
HARFLEX® 300 show no effect on polystyrene, or on varnish 
and alkyd enamel finishes. This permanent polymeric plasticizer 
has good compatibility and easy processing characteristics that 
eliminate the need for using secondary plasticizers as processing 
aids. 

Manufacturers of plastic products or plastisols that must be 
extraction resistant will be interested in testing HARFLEX® 300. 
Samples of HARFLEX® 300 for test or experimental work are 
available by writing for our Technical Bulletin #1002-H which 
gives full information about this easy processing and efficient 
plasticizer. 


HARCHEM DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, INC. 
Se _ BETTER PLASTICS 25 MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 


SSS IN CANADA: W. C. HARDESTY CO. OF CANADA. LTO. TORONTO 


When contacting the advertiser, please mention THe CHEMIST. 
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What hind of Professional Status 
Do Chemists Want? 


Dr. Clifford F. Rassweiler, F.A.LC. 
Vice Chairman of the Board, Johns-Manville Corporat‘on, 22 East 40th St., 


New York, N. Y. 


(Address, here condensed, presented when the author received the Honor Scroll of 


IR years I have followed sym- 
pathetically the efforts that chem- 
ists have been making to transfer 
some of the glamor the public at- 
taches to the science of chemistry into 
an improved personal status for them- 
selves as individuals. A disappointing 
aspect of the growing importance of 
chemistry to the welfare of this coun- 
try is the extent to which the majority 
of chemists have not received the pub- 
lic recognition to which their accom- 
plishments really entitle them. 

One method of achieving greater 
individual recognition, popular with 
chemists, is that spoken of as achiev- 
ing professional status. This is the 
line of approach in which THE AMErR- 
ICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS has 
taken a foremost role. But there is 
difficulty in defining “professional sta- 
tus.” The AIC has a list of objec- 
tives and a Code of Ethics, both of 
which list desirable things, but with- 
out providing a real definition of this 
elusive “professional status” which 
chemists crave. 

Webster’s dictionary defines the 
noun “professional” as: 


“The occupation, if not purely 
commercial, mechanical, acricultural, 
or the like, to which one devotes one- 


the New York AIC Chapter, June 6, 1957, at New York, N. Y.) 


self; a calling in which one pro- 
fesses to have acquired some special 
knowledge used by way either of in- 
structing, ar others 


or of serving them in some art; as, 
the profess‘en of of teachin, of 
chem‘st. The three professions, or 
learned protessiane. is a name rften 
used for the professions of theology, 
law and medicine. Broadly, one’s 
principal calling, vocation, or employ- 
ment.” 


There are two significant points in 
this definition: One is the phrase, “a 
calling in which one professes to have 
acquired some special knowledge” and 
the emphasis placed on the three 
“learned professions.” Both by def- 
inition and by generally accepted con- 
cept, a profess‘on is a vocation which 
requires specialized and superior edu- 
cation. 

The second significant point is the 
phrase “used by way either of in- 
structing, guiding, or advising others 
or of serving them.” By definition 
and general concept, a profession is a 
vocation which serves others. 

The definition of “professional” as 
an adjective starts out nearly the same 
way as that of the term “profession.” 
It is: 

“1. Pertaining to a profession, espe- 
cially a learned or skilled profession ; 


as, professional training or ethics; a 
club limited to professional men. 
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“2. Characteristic of or conforming 
to the technical or ethical standards 
of a profession or an occupation re- 
garded as such; as, professional cour- 
tesy.” 

The term 
jective, however, has a third defini- 


tion, quite different: 


‘professional’, as an ad- 


“Engaging for livelihood or gain 
in an activity pursued, usually or of- 
ten, for non-commercial satisfactions 
by amateurs; as a professional golf 
player; a professional soldier.” 


Here the emphasis is on the fact 

that one who pursues this activity for 
pay is distinguished from others who 
may carry on the same activity purely 
for their personal satisfaction. 
. When we come to the definition 
of “professional” as a noun, only the 
last of the three definitions given for 
it as an adjective remains. Here, a 
professional is, 


“One who engages in anything pro- 
fessionally; a professional worker— 
opposed to amateur. In sports, gen- 
erally one who has competed in any 
sport for a stake or purse or for gate 
money.” 


A man is not a professional be- 
cause of the nature of what he is do- 
ing, but simply because he does it 
well enough to be paid for doing it. 

There are, therefore, two extremes 
of professional status and there are 
gradations sharing aspects of both 
At one end are the prac- 
titioners of the “learned profes- 
sions.” At the other end are the men 
who have developed, by practice and 


extremes. 


training, certain skills which make 
them more capable than others, and 
which they use to earn a living. The 
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first we speak of as “professional 
men”; the latter, as “professionals” 
Almost all of the grada- 
from 


or “Pros.” 
tions of professional 
something corresponding to the status 
of the professional athlete to the pro- 
fessional status of the eminent jurist 
on the Supreme Court, exist within 
that large group who call themselves 
chemists. 

Probably most chemists have not 
thought analytically about the differ- 
ences between various types of pro- 
fessional have not defined 
what kind of professional status they 
would like to have; what kind it is 
practical for them to achieve, and 
what price they are willing to pay 
in time and effort to achieve the type 
of status they desire. 

Let us examine the advantages and 
disadvantages of the two types of pro- 
fessional status and how they might 
apply to those who are entitled to 
call themselves chemists because they 
have graduated from a_ certified 
school. We may call one type of 
status that of the “Pro” and the other 
that of a “Professional Man.” As 
men, we may 


status, 


Status; 


typical professional 
think of the doctor or lawyer, since 
their professions have the status and 
reputation to which so many chem- 
ists aspire. 

Being a “Pro” does not ordinarily 
carry with it the social standing and 
intellectual respect ordinarily accord- 
ed to a doctor or lawyer, but it often 
provides a highly satisfactory eco- 
nomic status with a minimum of ef- 
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WHAT KIND OF PROFESSIONAL STATUS... 


fort. A Pro is one who, by prac- 
tice, training, and repeated perform- 
ance, has gained a high degree of 
skill at some specialized activity. This 
sets him aside from others who can- 
not match his accomplishment, and if 
the skill serves a useful purpose, he 
is likely to be well paid by the people 
who require his skill. One can be- 
come a Pro with a relatively minor 
expenditure for formal training or 
education. While the Pro may lose 
his skill if he does not practice it 
continuously, the work for which he 
is paid usually supplies the practice 
required to maintain and adjust his 
skill to improvements in his vocation. 
He needs to do little or no studying. 
This advantage of minimum educa- 
tion and training, however, also rep- 
resents one of the major disadvan- 
tages of being a Pro, for his skills 
are usually quite narrow and ap- 
plicable to rather specific purposes. 
His earning power is apt to advance 
rapidly initially, but to reach a pla- 
teau from which it goes up slowly 
with added age and it may actually 
fall off sharply. 

Despite limitations, the Pro can be 
a valuable person and can have a great 
deal of pride in his status and accom- 
plishments. The term Pro is often 
used as a high compliment. When we 
say a man is a real Pro, we mean he 
has used his natural abilities in a 
highly skilled way... . 

A great many chemists are Pros. 
By repeated practice and experience, 
they have become highly skilled in 
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some particular operation of a chem- 
ical nature; but breadth of knowl- 
edge may have disappeared. Their 
limitations may be inadequate initial 
education, lack of personal ability, or 
an unwillingness to make the effort 
necessary to grow into fuller profes- 
sional status. In the field of medi- 
cine, these people would be called 
technicians, but not doctors. In chem- 
istry, however, they are called chem- 
ists, if they received a four-year de- 


gree in chemistry from an accredited 


school. 

One of the great strengths of the 
chemical profession is its tremendous 
growth in many different directions 
without loss of its solidarity. That 
men of such different training or abil- 
ities, carrying on totally different oc- 
cupations, are still drawn together by 
the common bond of being chemists 
is highly important; anything we do 
to fracture this solidarity should be 
done only after consideration of the 
consequences. 

The majority of chemists, however, 
want to be more than just Pros; they 
strive for something more nearly ap- 
proaching the status of a practitioner 
of one of the learned professions. 
What are the characteristics of this 
status? What can they or the scien- 
tific societies do to help them toward 
this objective ? 

The first difference between the 
Pro and the Professional lies in the 
term “learned profession.”” The more 
desirable types of professional status 
gain their stature because they demand 
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a degree of education greater than 
that required for pursuing other means 
of livelihood. As the professions of 
law and medicine have become more 
intricate, the educational requirements 
mecessarv to gain the distinction of 
being called a doctor or lawyer have 
been made continually higher. Four 
years of college training now onlv 
qualify one to start the professional 
training necessary for achieving the 
professional status these two titles con- 
fer. We are near the stage where a 
four-year college education is a mass 
production item. One can no longer 
stand apart in our civilization as an 
especially learned individual based on 
a B.S. degree in chemistrv. 

Should we try to achieve profession- 
al status by placing more emphas’s on 
the professional status of the men with 
advanced graduate training? In the 
case of the lawyer and the doctor, this 
additional preparation confers a title 
and a distinction from other people 
which is retained throughout life. 
There are serious objections to mak- 
ing too great a separation in the field 
of chemistry between men with Doc- 
tor’s degrees and those with Bache- 
lor’s degrees. The professional prac- 
tice of law and medicine covers a 
narrow scope of activities for which 


But the 


initial training is essential. 


field of chemistry is extremely broad. 
It covers not only the carrying on of 
chemical reactions and processes, but 
a myriad of other activities. In this 
broad range of activity, after a period 
of years the initial training often be- 
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comes less important than natural 
ab‘litv and self-education. So an at- 
tempt to stratify profess‘onal status in 
the chemical field on the basis of ini- 
tial education is neither desirable nor 
practical. 

The status of chemists could be im- 
proved in terms of general respect and 
in financial matters, if the initial edu- 
cational training and standards were 
gradually raised. There is question 
whether a man now taking a B.S. de- 
gree in chemistry from many accred- 
ited 
those who took a similar degree from 
the same schools twenty years ago. 
Recognizing this, the engineers have 
pushed the 
schools to five years of training. It 
might be well to move toward a fifth 
year of training for full qualification 
as a chemist. One year of plus ttain- 
ing could be made of tremendous value 
to the chemist who is going into in- 
dustry or teaching without a Ph.D. 

Recently, the M.S. degree has fallen 
The plus 


schools knows any more than 


requirements in many 


into considerable disrepute. 
training it represents is not adequate 
to develop either professional skills er 
professional attitudes. It may often 
represent either a painless way to ter- 
minate the graduate study of one who 
is not judged of Ph.D. caliber, or be 
just another year of elaboration on 
the fact-gathering which represents 
most undergraduate education. The 
M.S. degree would have more use- 
fulness, if it were a terminal degree 
with a specialized type of curriculum. 
For the chemist going into industry, 
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this extra year might involve study 
of industrial organization and the re- 
sponsibilities assigned to technical men 
in such organizations; the laying-out 
of experimental programs to solve dif- 
ferent problems, rather than how to 
carry on chemical reactions; the sig- 
nificance and presentation of data, 
preparation of reports; and the thing 
the AIC has emphasized so much, a 
real grounding in the responsibilities 
and the ethics which a man must as- 
sume to become a professional man 
instead of a Pro. 

For the man going into secondary 
school teaching, this extra year might 
include the professional educational 
training necessary for securing a teach- 
ing certificate, plus special courses on 
how to explain scientific principles to 
teen-age mentalities; how to conduct 
imagination-stirring demonstrations, 
and how to identify and counsel boys 
and girls for whom chemistry might 
prove a successful life profession. Such 
a fifth-year degree might have a tre- 
mendous effect upon our educational 
system where so much of our science 
is now taught by professional educa- 
tors rather than by scientists. 

If a fifth year devoted to such spe- 
cialized training is desirable, chemists 
will have to bring pressure on their 
universities to develop the courses in- 
volved ; industry will have to be edu- 
cated to recognize the value of this 
extra year of training, and to offer 
starting salaries high enough to make 
the extra year worthwhile. 

Continual self-education is another 


the members of 
learned professions. If a chemist de- 
sires to achieve and maintain the bene- 
fits which arise from true professional 
status, he must be willing to devote 
a considerable amount of his time to 
his continued education. This is one 
of the costs for professional status as 
scientists. ‘“‘Keeping up with the lit- 
erature” is a burdensome task. Many 
chemists are unwilling to pay this 
price. But the things the chemist 
learned in college become more and 
more obsolete. If he does not con- 
tinually expand his knowledge by self- 
education, his knowledge becomes 
largely what he is learning at his cur- 
rent employment. After a while, this 
leaves him little superiority over men 
who have not the initial university 
training, but who have been learning 
in similar industrial jobs. 


characteristic of 


An executive who sought to hire a 
chemist with experience in water 
treatment recently reported: 


“After interviews with a half dozen 
young men who had received degrees 
in chemistry, . . . I was shocked by 
the narrowness of their chemical 
knowledge. The general pattern to 
be observed was an ability to parrot 
details of the technical work they are 
doing daily, but a complete lack of 
knowledge of and ability to handle 
problems in fields that were reason- 
ably closely related. . . . In one case 
a chemist, who had been working for 
four years supervising water treat- 
ment for a group of cooling towers in 
an oil refinery, had absolutely no 
knowledge of water treatment for boil- 
ers, and, when the chemical changes 
which can take place in a boiler were 
explained to him, could offer no sug- 
gestions for chemical treatment meth- 
ods.” 
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These men were Chemical Pros, 
not Professional Men. 
True professional 
characterized by the willingness of 
professional men to work for the ad- 
vancement of their own profession. 
They belong to professional and scien- 
tific societies, attend local and national 
meetings, and take part in committee 
activities. Another support extended 
to their professions is their willing- 
ness to assist the educational institu- 
tions in training new members for 
their profession. Top-ranking doctors 
take time from their busy practices 
to conduct courses in the medical 
schools. Much of the professional at- 
titude of graduates from the medical 
and law schools is the result of the 


status is also 


personal efforts of these professional 
men who give of their time to teach 
these principles. The chemical pro- 
fession could improve its professional 
status, if chemists contributed more 
of their time to improve chemical 
training. 

Another characteristic that distin- 
guishes the professional man from the 
Pro is the matter of individual ini- 
tiative, judgment. and responsibility. 
A high percentage of the specialized 
work done by chemists requires much 
the same kind of personal responsi- 
bility and decision as does that done 
by doctors or lawyers. However, this 
is not apparent to the general public, 
because chemists are mostly employed 
in industrial work and to the outsider 


appear as so many cogs in the indus- 
trial 


machine. Intelligent manage- 
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ment does all possible to utilize their 
scientists’ ability for personal judg- 
ment and their willingness to assume 
personal responsibility. By this, man- 
agement gets the maximum value from 
the dollars it pays for highly qualified 
technical men. However, this inde- 
pendence of action is hedged by cer- 
tain necessary management practices. 
A chemist must recognize that he must 
fit himself into certain management 
procedures and definitions of responsi- 
bility. This involves a rather special 
kind of professional attitude. Perhaps 
we should give young chemists in our 
universities a better understanding of 
how one can be a true professional 
man and still adjust himself to stand- 
ard industrial management practices. 

Not all managements are highly in- 
telligent, however. Many do not un- 
derstand the extent to which indus- 
trial progress depends upon the spe- 
cial handling of people devoted to cre- 
ative work. Frequently chemists are 
loaded with work which does not re- 
quire, nor develop, the individual 
thinking and initiative which should 
be the characteristic of a real profes- 
sional man. The lack of individual 
recognition or real opportunity for in- 
dividual initiative is one of the great 
complaints of many engineers and 
scientists in industry. 

The frequent failure of industry to 
use technical men in ways to develop 
their maximum ability is one reason 
why we find it hard to recruit scien- 
Many men in industrial plants 
doing 


tists. 
see college-trained scientists 


: 
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tasks which can be performed by men 
with only plant training, so it is no 
surprise that they tell their sons there 
is no profit in getting a college edu- 
cation. There is no quick way to elim- 
inate this roadblock that stands in the 
way of professional progress. Chem- 
ists in corporate management must use 
their influence in favor of those man- 
agement practices that give technical 
men ways to use their training for 
their own and the country’s benefit. 
Chemists advancing into the final level 
of management are frequently the 
worst offenders in restricting the ini- 
tiative of chemists reporting to them. 
Such men must be taught to give to 
others the chance to show the per- 
sonal initiative that they themselves 
desired. 

By definition, the professional man 
must also use his special knowledge 
for instructing or serving others. This 


element gives the doctor, lawyer, or 
minister, much of the special prestige 


which he holds. The service that 
these men give to others is obvious 
and public, for they give it individu- 
ally to other individuals in their busi- 
We feel that the chemist de- 
serves professional status on this basis, 
but unfortunately, our service is not 
rendered publicly to individuals. The 
contribution we make to our com- 
munities reaches the public in the form 
of products marketed by the com- 
panies for which we work. As a re- 
sult, people do not think of the im- 
provements in their living standards 
in terms of service rendered by chem- 


ness. 


ists, but rather in terms of service ren- 
dered by the chemical industry or “the 
science of chemistry.” If this public 
attitude is to be changed, it must be 
by personal or organizational educa- 
tion of people to a truer understand- 
ing of the specialized service of the 
trained chemist. 

The attitude of the public toward 
chemists is not only indifferent; but 
it may be actually unfavorable. There 
is a feeling that chemists are likely 
to be unrealistic, lacking in personal 
communication with their fellows, un- 
interested in social and humanitarian 
matters, and even responsible for much 
world turmoil as a result of their un- 
This is unfor- 
tunate, for many chemists yearn for 
the social prestige that goes with rec- 
ognized professional status. To 
achieve this kind of recognition is go- 
ing to involve a thorough re-education 
of the public, which must be taught 
to realize that the accomplishments 
of science are those of the entire mem- 
bership of the entire chemical profes- 
sion, each contributing in his own 
way. This type of public education 
will also improve the chemist’s eco- 
nomic status because such an educa- 
tional campaign should help to in- 
crease industrial management’s recog- 
nition of the chemist’s unique value. 

There are many ways in which 
chemists and their societies can work 
on this educational program: 

As individuals, they can train them- 
selves as speakers for local gatherings ; 
they can work through their societies 


controlled inventions. 
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to see that news emphasizing the im- 
portance of chemists gets into the 
local newspapers; they can work with 
local radio and TV stations to get 
educational material that teaches peo- 
ple how chemists serve community in- 
terests. 

Scientific organizations can help in- 
dividual chemists do this more effec- 
tively, and they can also undertake 
programs on a broader scale to create 
public attitudes toward chemists. All 
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of this is personal and group public 
relations activity. It is my firm be- 
lief that chemists should do more con- 
scious public relations work to im- 
prove their public standing. 

The real rock bottom test of wheth- 
er the chemist is a professional man 
or simply a Pro is the extent to which 
he recognizes his personal responsi- 
bility for the advancement of the pro- 
fessional and social standing of himself 
and other chemists. 


E. Duer Reeves 
Executive Vice President, Esso Research & Engineering Co., Linden, N. J. 


(Excerpts from the 


introduction presented when Dr. C. F. Rassweiler 


received 


the Honor Scroll of the New York AIC Chapter.) 


F. RASSWEILER 

was born in Polo, Illinois. His 
father was a Methodist minister and 
the Rassweiler family moved around 
quite a bit through I]linois, Utah, and 
Colorado, as Mr. Rassweiler served 
various congregations. This was a 
most important period in Cliff's devel- 
opment because he learned three im- 
portant things as he traveled around 
with his family. 

First, he developed a real and abid- 
ing interest in people, which has been 
responsible for many of the things he 
accomplished He also 
learned the importance of thinking 
things through, arriving at a conclu- 
sion, and then sticking by his convic- 
tions until the job was done. He also 


later on. 
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learned that the way to get things 
done was to work for them, and he 
had a lot of practical experience here, 
because he worked from time to time 
as a truck gardener, fruit picker, de- 
livery boy, factory laborer, street car 
conductor, bus driver, and janitor in 
order to get the education he had 
decided he must have. 

When, as a boy, Cliff decided he 
wanted to be a chemist, it was by no 
means an idle whim but a career that 
he embarked on right from the start 
with conviction, determination, and 
hard work. His first step culminated 
in his receiving the A.B. degree from 
the University of Denver, after which 
he moved on to Illinois and the great 
Roger Adams. There he received the 


il 


HE TAUGHT INDUSTRY .. 


M. S. degree in 1922, and the Doc- 
torate in 1924. He has since added 
an honorary degree of D.Sc. from the 
University of Denver, in 1947. 
Cliff now embarked on his career 
in industrial chemistry at the Experi- 
mental Station of the duPont Com- 
pany in Wilmington, and in the three 
years from 1924 to 1927, amply dem- 
onstrated that he was a good chemist, 
even an outstanding one, quickly be- 


coming a recognized expert in the 


paint and varnish field. 

Two important events occurred in 
his life in 1927. The first was his 
marriage to Mary Hancock, who, by 
odd coincidence, is also a graduate of 
the University of Illinois. The second 
was that, because of the promise he 
had already demonstrated, he was 
given the job of helping to organize 
a new central chemical laboratory of 
the duPont Paint & Varnish Division, 
at Philadelphia, becoming its director 
in 1932. 

When the Philadelphia Laboratory 
was being organized, industrial re- 
search was then a far cry from what 
it has become today. It was less than 
one-twentieth the size of today’s ef- 
fort. In 1957, the research effort of 
two or three individual companies 
combined will be equal to that done 
by all of industry in 1927, when the 
Philadelphia Laboratory was started. 

Even more important than its small 
size, was the status of industrial re- 
search in those days. Then an in- 
dustrial chemist had about as much 


prestige as Don Quixote, and practi- 
cal businessmen were for the most dis- 
trustful of what they considered to 
be dreamy scientists. They had no 
confidence in the ability of chemists 
to help them with their practical prob- 
lems, and often wanted no part of 
such help. Against this background 
there was organized a new group of 
duPont scientists in a new laboratory. 
This group, possibly not realizing 
what they were attempting, decided 
to revitalize the paint industry, which 
was one of the oldest and most com- 
placent industries, which, according 
to its own views, was doing quite well 
and saw nothing wrong at all with 
its rate of progress. 


The Philadelphia Laboratory group 
accomplished a series of miracles in 
the face of well-entrenched opposition. 
Technically, they developed synthetic 
alkyd resins which almost overnight 
provided technical opportunities for 
the paint industry that had been un- 
More important, the 
group performed a super-sales job on 
a reluctant industry, and through per- 
suasion, frankness, and good hard 
work, succeeded over the next ten 
years in revolutionizing the paint in- 
dustry and revitalizing it in spite of 
itself. 


dreamed of. 


This was an outstanding textbook 
example demonstrating how the ap- 
plication of technology, rather than 
just invention, could contribute to the 
development and growth of an indus- 
try. 
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Having done this, Cliff in 1941 ac- 
cepted the same challenge from the 
construction industry, when he moved 
to Johns-Manville to take charge of 
their technical renaissance. Perhaps 
he did this because he did not believe 
the motto of his own industry, “Save 
the Surface and you save all,” and 
felt that in addition to the good sur- 
face, he wanted something good un- 
derneath! 

This last crusade is not over yet, 
but it is already successful. His efforts 
in the construction industry have dem- 
onstrated once again, in a way that 
almost looks too easy, what steady 
technical support can do to make an 
industry strong, aggressive, flexible 
and ready to grow on into the future. 

These things that Cliff has accom- 
plished have also been important for 
chemists generally, because what Cliff 
has done more than anything else is 
to demonstrate that the scientist is an 
important person in industry, and is 
somebody whom industry can respect 
and rely upon. This has really been 
his consuming interest, and he has 
worked tirelessly to secure for chem- 
ists and scientists recognition of their 
ability to contribute to industrial prog- 
ress and to the development of their 
professional status. To give some 
idea of how much time and energy 
Cliff has devoted to this, I list some 
of the things he has done: 

He is past chairman of the New 
York Section of the American Chem- 
ical Society; has served as Director- 
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at-large for this society and as vice 
chairman of the Policy Committee of 
its National Council, and he is now 
its president-elect. 

He is past president and former di- 
rector of the Industrial Research In- 
stitute, an organization actively de- 
voted to improving the management 
and effectiveness of industrial research 
and the status of those engaged in it. 
He is past chairman of the Division 
of Engineering & Industrial Research 
of the National Research Council, and 
a Fellow of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science; of 
the New York Academy of Science, 
and of the AIC. He is a member 
of the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, and of other societies. 

It is significant that his accomplish- 
ments have been recognized not only 
by industry but by his fellow scien- 
tists, who know best what he has been 
able to accomplish. Recently he re- 
ceived the medal of the Industrial Re- 
search Institute for outstanding lead- 
ership in improving industrial _re- 
search. He was awarded the Chemical 
Industry Medal (for 1957) of the 
American Section of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, of which he is past 
chairman. 


Dr. Rassweiler is no ordinary man 
but has been a most effective pioneer 
in establishing the true place of science 
in industry and securing for indus- 
trial scientists real and lasting recog- 
nition of their professional importance 
and status. 
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Top, left to right: Drs. Hass, Berdick, Becker. Seated: Drs. Price, Rassweiler, Mr. Reeves. 


Presentation of Honor Scroll 


HE presentation of the Honor 

Scroll of the New York AIC 
Chapter was made to Dr. Clifford F. 
Rassweiler, F.A.1.C., vice chairman 
of the Board of the Johns-Manville 
Corporation, at a meeting held June 
6, 1957, at the Hotel Commodore, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dr. Murray Berdick, of Evans Re- 
search and Development Corporation, 
retiring chairman of the New York 
Chapter, presided. Dr. Rassweiler 
was introduced by E. Duer Reeves, 
executive vice president of Esso Re- 
search & Engineering Company. The 
presentation of the Scroll was made 
by Dr. Donald Price, consultant, New 


York, N. Y., and chairman of the 
Award Committee. 

Dr. Rassweiler accepted the award 
with an address on, “What Kind of 
Professional Status Do Chemists 
Want?” (See preceding pages. ) 

The citation on the Honor Scroll 
reads: 

Clifford F. Rassweiler 

In recognition of his accom- 
plishment and eminence in the 
field of applied chemistry, his ad- 
vancement of chemical and scien- 
tific organizations, and his whole- 
some attitude of confidence and 
good-will toward those with 
whom he associates. 
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” “chelate” is derived from 
the 
@ claw such as thot of the crab. 


You can benefit in many ways when you use 
Ethylenediamine Tetraacetic Acid, “Baker 
Analyzed” Reagent, and its disodium salt 
(dihydrate.) EDTA forms stable and sol- 
uble chelates with most di- and trivalent 
metallic ions. 

This property permits the selective pre- 
cipitation and separation of many cations. 
EDTA has been employed for its “masking 
action” on trace metals often present as con- 
taminants. EDTA can be used for the deter- 
mination of many metallic ions employing 
various analytical techniques including spec- 
trophotometry and titrimetry. For many ap- 
plications the disodium salt (dihydrate) of 
EDTA is preferred because of its solubility 
and favorable pH. 


DESCRIPTION 

Ethylenediamine Tetraacetic Acid (EDTA) 
and Disodium Ethylenediamine Tetraace- 
tate, Dihydrate, are offered in the reagent 
grade as a crystalline powder of minimum 
99 per cent assay. Critical impurities—heavy 
metals and iron—are held to low levels. Both 
reagents are stable and may be used directly 
for the convenient preparation of solutions. 


FASTER ANALYTICAL RESULTS, 
IMPROVED SYNTHESES 
and SEPARATIONS 


APPLICATIONS 

@ InColorimetry—EDTA serves as a mask- 
ing agent and as a component of color 
systems. 


@ In Selective Separations—EDTA func- 
tions as a complexing or masking agent 
to reduce interferences thus permitting 
more selective reactions and separations. 


@ In Polarography—EDTA serves as a 
masking agent and complexing agent. 


@ In Titrimetry—EDTA as its disodium 
salt serves as titrant in the EDTA titra- 
tion by which over 40 elements may be 
determined. This titration usually em- 
ploys metal indicators, some of which 
have been introduced or offered by J. T. 
Baker in the reagent grade with con- 
trolled sensitivity. These include Erio- 
chrome Black T, murexide, PAN, Pyro- 
catechol Violet, Zincon and calcon. 


Other information on EDTA and associated 
reagents and indicators, as well as product 
data sheets, are available by writing to 
Department ED, J. T. Baker Chemical Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Kako Chemical Co. 


REAGENT - 


FINE 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey 


When contacting the advertiser, please mention THe Cuemist. 


INDUSTRIAL 


You need EDTA in your lab for 
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Common Sense Cuts Research Costs 


S. C. Fulton 
Executive Development, Esso Research & Engineering Co., Linden, N. J. 


(Paper, here condensed, presented before the Thirty-fourth Annual AIC Meeting 


in Akron, Ohio.) 


Research & Engineerinz 
Company is in the business of 
providing research and engineering 
services for the affiliates of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company (N. J.). It has 
long been recognized that a research 
organization, just as a manufacturing 
company, must provide quality at a 
fair price to stay in business. This re- 
quires a continuing analysis of all 
operations to make sure that they are 
performed efficiently and economi- 
cally. To help in this project, “Work 
Simplification” was incorporated into 
the broad program: about two years 
ago as one of the methods for im- 
proving productivity in research. 
What do we mean by Work Sim- 
plification? It has many meanings, 
such as systems and procedures, time 
and motion study, use of gadgets, and 
adoption of short cuts. To Esso Re- 
search it is the concept taught by 
Professors Porter and Mullee at New 
York University, and by Allan Mo- 
ganson at Lake Placid, N. Y. Ina 
way it is a philosophy embracing a 
mechanism for finding a better way 
to obtain the required results. It 
has been uniquely defined as, “the or- 


ganized use of common sense to find 
better and easier ways of doing the 
It is the par- 
ticipation-by-everyone concept. 


physical part of work.” 


Participation by everyone has added 
human relations to time and action 
studies and all of the other tools of 
Work Simplification—you do not tell 
people to improve; you do not even 
try to sell them; you obtain their co- 
operation. 

Work simplification fits into the 
operation of a research and engineer- 
ing company just as readily as in 
manufacturing and sales operations. 
The physical work associated with the 
translation of ideas into data and, 
finally, the design of an operating 
plant, is costly. It is here that Work 
Simplification can be applied with 
large savings. The only major dif- 
ference is that in research there is no 
good way to measure in dollars the 
effect of improvements on the end 
products. Savings resulting from im- 
provements in the cost of providing 
supporting services, however, can be 
estimated. On the basis that the re- 
search product is not influenced ad- 
versely, such savings can be credited 
to Work Simplification. This is suf- 
ficient to provide the incentive for 
spontaneous participation. 


There are Many Benefits 
Esso Research has saved more than 
one million dollars during the first 
year of the program. Most of these 
savings are recurring and were made 
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in the supporting services, which in- 
clude pilot plant operation, clerical 
and stenographic, analytical, general 
services and mechanical work. Re- 
turns are not complete for the second 
year, but estimates indicate that the 
savings will be about double the 
amount saved in the first year. This 
will bring the annual savings to about 
$3,000,000. Contributions from in- 


creased technical productivity, in- 
creased rapidly during the second 
year. 


Many other benefits result from a 
Work Simplification program. In a 
survey conducted by Sears, Roebuck 
& Company many 
with Work Simplification programs 
reported an improvement in human 
relations and attitudes, less resistance 
to change, increased productivity, im- 
proved cooperation and team work, 
and better employee morale. More 
than 50 companies in the survey in- 
dicated the importance of the pro- 
gram to the growth of supervisory 
personnel. All of these benefits are 
being observed by Esso Research. 

Organization Is Essential 

In order to accomplish these re- 
turns, Esso Research established an 
Operations Analysis Committee to 
take the general responsibility for the 
program. This committee consists of 
several division directors, the vice pres- 
ident responsible for general adminis- 
tration, and the executive vice presi- 


companies 


dent. 


1 “Factory Management and Maintenance,” Novem- 
ber, 1954. 
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Reporting to this committee is a 
Study Group made up of chemists, 
engineers, accountants and others. 
These people are assigned full time 
to this group for about one year 
after which they are replaced by oth- 
ers who serve for the same length 
of time. The man coordinating the 
Study Group activities is also coor- 
dinator for the whole program of the 
Operations Analysis Committee. At 
present the Study Group has six 
members, including a union repre- 
sentative, who are largely concerned 
with problems common to more than 
one division. The group is also avail- 
able to assist divisions with their par- 
ticular programs, and to serve as in- 
structors in training courses. It is a 
staff group which assembles facts, 
conducts experiments when necessary, 
and provides data for analysis of op- 
erational problems. 

Also reporting to the Operations 
Analysis Committee is a subcommit- 
tee for reallocation of personnel. This 
group consists of representatives from 
four of the larger divisions, employee 
relations, labor relations, and the co- 
ordinator of the Study Group. It is 
responsible for finding new jobs for 
personnel displaced by elimination of 
unproductive work. 

Each division is responsible for set- 
ting up and conducting Work Sim- 
plification programs. All have con- 
tact representatives for coordination 
of the work with other divisions and 
the Study Group. Internal organ- 
izations differ with each division de- 
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pending upon size and function. 

Such an organization covers the 
basic requirements for a successful 
program. Top management is sup- 
porting the program by word and ac- 
tion. The existence of the realloca- 
tion committee and its demonstrated 
role in placing personnel in new jobs 
has helped encourage participation. 
Finally, the divisions are responsible 
for their own programs. 


The Tools are Simple 

Work Simplification is basically a 
program of solving problems of in- 
efficiency and waste of time, energy, 
and materials. Ability to solve the 
problem is governed by the approach 
one uses and the tools he has to work 
with. Basically, Work Simplifica- 
tion tools are designed to outline in 
words, or graphically, how something 
is done in such a way that it can be 
rigorously analyzed and the effect of 
changes readily estimated. A great 
deal of emphasis is put on the five 
well-known rules for conducting an 
investigation : 

(1) Ask the questions, what, 
why, where, when, who, and how, 
about every detail of the job or op- 
eration studied. 

(2) Start with an open mind and 
maintain a questioning attitude 
throughout the investigation. 

(3) Look for facts, causes, rea- 
sons, and not opinions or excuses. 


(4) Watch for habit, tradition, 
and standard practice. 


(5) Record all information that 
may lead to improvement. 

It is important to know exactly 
what is done and be able to question 
why it is being done. What would 
happen if it were discontinued? 
Where is it done, and why is it done 
there? When is it done, and is it 
being done at the right time? Who 
does the work and should he be the 
one to do it? How is it being done 
and why is it done that way? 

The answers to all of these ques- 
tions make it possible to solve the 
four basic questions: 


(1) Can it be eliminated? 

(2) Can it be combined ? 

(3) Can it be changed? 

(4) Can it be simplified? 

To help make these analyses, sev- 
eral forms are available. Among 
those found most useful by Esso Re- 
search are Flow Process Charts, Mul- 
tiple Activity Charts, Task Data 
Sheets, Activity Lists, Work Dis- 
tribution Charts and Workplace 
Charts. 


Time Budgets Promote 
Productivity 
One important area for increasing 
research productivity is to have pro- 
fessional personnel do more of the 
kinds of things that require profes- 


sional skills. In many research and 
engineering activities, a lot of pro- 
fessional skill is wasted on strictly 
routine work, and in such cases time 
budgets are helpful in minimizing 
such waste. 
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The first step in such a study is 
to enlist the help of all personnel in- 
volved to obtain a fairly accurate ac- 
counting of how time is spent. This 
can be measured in various ways. 
Each individual can keep time records 
covering the activities to be measured 
over a long enough period to be rep- 
resentative (Work Distribution 
Chart). The best and simplest way 
is to use the work count method based 
on random sampling. 

As an illustration, the time distrib- 
ution of a group of five chemists was 
found to be 30° on technical pro- 
ductive work; 22% on routine pro- 
ductive work; 15% on communica- 
tions (excluding meetings) ; 15% on 
meetings, and 18% miscellaneous. 
The routine productive work is de- 
fined as work which can be done by 
a non-professional laboratory techni- 
cian. Four of these technicians were 
assigned to this group at the time the 
work study was made. 

It is obvious that technical pro- 
ductive work in this case can be in- 
creased by adding an additional tech- 
nician to the group. Assuming 75% 
productivity for laboratory technicians 
and a proportionate increase in com- 
munications as a result of increased 
technical the routine 
productive work done by the profes- 
sional people should be reduced to 
about 7% with technical productive 
work increasing from 30 to 40%. 

Looking at the indicated gain an- 
other way the addition of one tech- 
nician to the group is equivalent to 


productivity, 
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gaining almost 1% technical people 
on the original basis. The actual gain 
in technical productivity, however, 
should be confirmed by work distrib- 
ution studies after the technician is 
added to the group. Add to this the 
savings in technical time by instituting 
improved communication methods and 
other benefits resulting from Work 
Simplification and some real savings 
are accomplished. Widespread studies 
of this nature should do much to alle- 
viate the present shortage of technical 
personnel. 
Training Encourages 
Participation 

A well-organized training program 
is essential. While the tools are sim- 
ple and readily acquired, training is 
necessary to develop the right kind of 
attitudes. Resistance to change has 
always been a serious barrier to the 
introduction of improved methods. 
Training by the roundtable method 
does a remarkable job in reducing this 
barrier. It is one of the main bene- 
fits of a formal training program. 

Since the development of the right 
attitude is indicated to be so impor- 
tant, it is obvious that formal train- 
ing should be given to many people 
in an organization. Esso Research 
uses three general training courses; a 
Work Simplification course for super- 
visors, consisting of ten two-hour ses- 
sions spread over ten weeks; a short 
course for nonsupervisory people, and 
a course for chemists and engineers. 

The first two courses are based al- 
most altogether on Work Simplifica- 
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tion principles generally accepted by 
most companies. We find we have a 
different problem with professional 
people. Problem solving which is the 
basis of Work Simplification is a tech- 
nical man’s business. Many already 
practice some of the concepts of Work 
Simplification in the normal course of 
their work. However, it is on an in- 
dividual basis, and to be really ef- 
fective it must be organized and co- 
ordinated along the right channels. 
How to develop the kind of attitude 
necessary to make real contributions 
is the big problem. 
sional people, this attitude was in part 
developed with of 
Work Simplification tools and round- 
tables on problem solving. The op- 
portunity to develop such an attitude 


For nonprofes- 


the acquisition 


in professional people in this way is 
not nearly so great. For this reason 
the course for professional people is 
still being improved with their help, 
although the results to date have been 
very promising. The objective is to 
extend some kind of formal training 
to everyone in the organization. 


There Is Always a Better Way 

In the preceding sections a brief 
summary is given covering the prog- 
ress in incorporating Work Simplifi- 
cation into a research and engineer- 
ing organization. It is safe to predict 
that the program is going to be active 
and the returns big just as long as 
the program is maintained on an ex- 
perimental basis. “There is always 
a better way” applies as well to the 
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practice of Work Simplification as to 
the things improved by it. Certainly 
a program like this requires a lot of 
time and effort, but we agree with J. 
Ogden Armour: “Whoever admits 
he is too busy to improve his methods 
has acknowledged himself to be at 
the end of his rope. And that is al- 
ways the saddest predicament which 
anyone can get into.” 


New Officers: Of the Chemical 
Institute of Canada, 18 Rideau St., 
Ottawa 2, Canada, are: President, 
Dr. O, J. Walker, F.C.1.C.; vice 
president, C. E. Carson, M.C.1.C.; 
chairman of the Board, Dr. L. Piche, 
F.C.LC.; treasurer, R. J. Allen, and 
General Manager and Secretary, Dr. 
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Raymond E. Kirk Memorial 
Fund 


To the Friends of Dr. Kirk: 

A number of friends of the late 
Raymond E, Kirk wish to do some- 
thing to perpetuate his memory, and 
we feel that this can best be done by 
the establishment of a Memorial Fund 
which will be used for scholarships 
at the Polytechnic Institute of Brook- 
lyn. Since you, too, were a friend 
of Dr. Kirk, we are inviting you to 
join us in this effort by making a con- 
tribution to the Fund. 

You will recall that Dr. Kirk 
served The Polytechnic Institute from 
September, 1931 until his death in 
February, 1957. While it is planned 
that most of the contributed funds 
will be used for Undergraduate Schol- 
arships it is possible that you may pre- 
fer that your contribution be ear- 
marked for a Memorial Lecture Hall. 
Checks should be made out to The 
Polytechnic Institute and marked for 
“Kirk Memorial Scholarship Fund,” 
or for “Kirk Memorial Lecture 
Hall.” Thus, all contributions are 
fully tax deductible. All expenses 
have been separately contributed. 

Those of us who had the privilege 
of association with Dr. Kirk and were 
aware of his great contributions to 
education, and therefore to science and 
to industry, will wish to commemorate 
his generosity, his unselfishness, his 
friendliness and devotion to his stu- 
dents and to our profession. 


We hope that you will join us in 
this tribute to the memory of Dr. 
Kirk. 

—Executive Committee of the Ray- 

mond §. Kirk Memorial Fund, 

99 Livingston St., Brooklyn 1, 

Karl M. Herstein, F.A.L.C., 
Chairman 

Donald F. Othmer, F.A.1.C. 

Carl Setterstrom, F.A.I.C. 


Patent Assignments 


To the Editor: 

Regarding the item in “Potomac 

Postscripts,” Chemical & Engineer- 
ing News, July 1, 1957, p. 32, that 
“about 65% of all patents are as- 
signed to corporations”, it may be of 
interest to note that as regards chem- 
ical patents the assignment to cor- 
porations is about 70%. This is so 
because mechanical inventions are 
often simple constructions, but chem- 
ical inventions are impossible without 
use of an expensive laboratory and 
special knowledge. Outside of pro- 
fessors there are few other non-em- 
ployee chemical inventors. 
* From 1790 to after the Civil War 
there were few if any employee-in- 
ventors. Inventions as a profession 
is a product of the modern large 
corporation; the paid-in-advance em- 
ployee-inventor has displaced the 
rugged individualistic inventor. 

Patents are today granted to cor- 
poration employee-inventors who at 
no time own the invention. Actually 
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the true inventors are the corpora- 
tions. Corporations by law are living 
beings with perpetual life and in 
England and other countries the cor- 
poration can patent its inventions in 
the corporation name without men- 
tion of any human being as an in- 
ventor. 

It is because of group attack of 
chemical problems that the number 
of human inventors is too large to 
place upon a patent. As a result the 
director of research takes out the 
patent in his mame and assigns it 
formally to the corporation. Actually 
such assignments are unnecessary as 
the corporation owns the invention 
with or without a patent. It follows 
that busy research directors become 
inventors of innumerable patents 
when in point of fact they have con- 
tributed little brainpower to the con- 
ception of the claimed matter. 

Accordingly it is here suggested 
that corporation inventions be pat- 
ented in the corporation name with- 
out use of a meaningless assignment. 

—Dr. Frank Makara, F.A.L.C. 
New York, N.Y. 


Professional Chemists 
and Unions 
To the Editor: 

An article appearing in the August 
1957 issue of Chemical Processing is 
entitled, “Engineers Must be Union- 
ized.” I have carefully reviewed this 
article and have given its subject quite 
some consideration. The 
whether chemists along with other 
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scientists should be unionized is a mat- 
ter which has already occupied many 
pages of your journal as well as the 
publications of the American Chemical 
Society and the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, and debated pro 
We already know that a 
have already 


and con. 
number of 
joined the unions. 

From this it would appear to be 
obvious that this may force a separa- 
tion into two classes or even factions 
—the difference between a chemist 
practicing in the professional capacity 
on the one hand, and those chemists 
who might better operate under the 
name of “chemical aide” or “labora- 
torian.”” There is further some ques- 
tion as to the practicality of forcing 
partitioning of the practice of chem- 
ical science into these two divisions 
and making it known to the public as 
such. 

Possibly, our members may want 
to express their reactions on this im- 
portant issue concerning the profes- 
sional status of the chemist. 

—H. A. Levey, F.A.I1.C. 
New Orleans, La. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Let's Stop Talking 


To Ourselves! 
To the Editor: 

During the past few years, I have 
sought evidence in publications of the 
society which would indicate activi- 
ties by the society directed toward 
obtaining acceptance of chemistry as 
a profession without much success. 
Apropos to this concern, I read with 
considerable interest the editorial by 
John H. Nair, F.A.LC., titled “Sug- 
gestions for the Future.” The re- 
marks in this editorial indicate to me 
that others share with me the con- 
cern about the lack of progress 
toward what we consider the pri- 
mary objective of the society. The 
fact that “frequently these comments 
come from members who do not par- 
ticipate in any activity of the Insti- 
tute” is no reason for sweeping them 
under a rug. Furthermore, if these 
individuals stated these ‘complaints 
of lack of activity or accomplish- 
ment by AIC”, then they are par- 
ticipating and demonstrating an in- 
terest in the society. . . 

The policy which has annoyed me 
the most is that of society sponsored 
speakers continuously telling the 
members how to behave profession- 
ally. (1 have assumed that only pro- 
fessional chemists are entitled to 
membership in the AIC.) This at- 
titude characterized the 34th Annual 
Meeting, judging from the reports 
appearing in THe CHEMIST. 
Whenever | read THe Cuemist, I 


. 


feel like a little boy being lectured 
on proper social behavior. These ef- 
forts could better be directed towards 
the education of the lay public and 
politicians in the relationship of the 
scientist to society. Let’s stop talking 
to ourselves. 

—Dr. Sol Skolnik, F.A.I.C. 

Indian Head, Md. 


Popular Talk 
To the Editor: 

May we have permission to print 
the talk given by Dr. Clifford F. 
Rassweiler, before your society re- 
cently, and which also avpeared in 
Chemical & Engineering News. 

—FEditor 
Society of Plastics 
Eng:neers Journal. 


on page 375 of 
this issue of THe CHemist. 
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President, Henry B. Hass 
President-elect, Emil Ott 


OFFICERS 
Secretary, Lloyd Van Doren 


Treasurer, Frederick A. Hessel 


COUNCILORS 
Chairman of The Board, John H. Nair 


Max Bender, New Jersey Chapter 
Murray Berdick, New York Chapter 
Johan A. Bjorksten, 4 t-Large 
J. H. Bruun, Niagara Chapter 
Emmett B. Carmichael 

Alabama Chapter 
Ray P. Dinsmore, Past President 
Austin W. Fisher, 4t-Large 
Charles H. Fisher, 4t-Large 
Harry L. Fisher, 4t-Large 
R. M. Fullaway, Western Chapter 
D. M. Gans, Ohio Chapter 
Lloyd A. Hall, 4t-Large 


F. B. Havens, Western Chapter 
Karl M. Herstein, 4t-Large 
Donald B. Keyes, 4t-Large 
S. D. Kirkpatrick, 4t-Large 
Harold A. Levey, Louisiana Chapter 
Hillary Robinette, 
Pennsylvania Chapter 

George L. Royer, At-Large 
B. E. Schaar, Chicago Chapter 
George H. Taft, 

New England Chapter 
Albin H. Warth, Baltimore Chapter 
Carl J. Wessel, Washington Chapter 
John L. Wilson, Twin City Chapter 


About AIC Members 


Dr. Robert Hill Kean, F.A.1.C., 
received the 1957 Distinguished Ser- 
vice Award of the Virginia Section of 
the American Chemical Society, June 
7th, at the Officers Club, Richmond, 
in “recognition of his outstanding con- 
tribution to the professional standing 
of chemists.” 

George E. Merkle, F.A.1.C., is 
now president of Fiske Brothers Re- 
fining Co., 129 Lockwood St., New- 
ark, N. J. 
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P. J. Wood, F.A.LC., technical 
director, Royce Chemical Co., Carlton 
Hill, N. J., will receive the Olney 
Medal of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists at the 
AATCC Convention, Nov. 14-16, in 
Boston, Mass. 


Dr. John H. Yoe, F.A.1.C., chair- 
man of the Chemistry Department of 
the University of Virginia, received 
the Fisher Award in Analytical 
Chemistry at the American Chemical 
Society meeting in Miami. 
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ABOUT AIC MEMBERS 


Dr. William J. Sparks, Hon. 
AIC, has been appointed to the newly 
created position of scientific advisor 
to Esso Research and Engineering Co., 
Linden, N. J. 


Dr. W. E. Hanford, who will re- 
ceive honorary AIC membership at a 
date to be announced later, has been 
appointed assistant to the president 
for research of Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp., New York 22, N. Y. 


Edward L. Gordy, F.A.1.C., as- 
sistant to the vice president in charge 
of research and development, Stand- 
ard Oil Co., of Indiana, is serving 
on the advisory board of the Advances 
in Chemistry Series, published by the 
American Chemical Society. 
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John Kotrady, F.A.I.C., is now 
assistant purchasing supervisor, Pur- 
chasing Department, The Texas Co., 
135 E. 42nd St. New York 17, N. Y. 


Dr. Gordon M. Kline, F.A.1.C., 
National Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been elected a coun- 
cil member-at-large of the Gordon Re- 
search Conferences. 


Dr. Walter J. Murphy, Hon. 
AIC, editorial director of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society’s applied jour- 
nals, recently urged scientists to take 
a more active part in public affairs, 
but cautioned them to recognize the 
limits of their knowledge in express- 
ing views on social, economic, and po- 
litical matters. He recommended that 
they confine public statements to those 
matters in which training, background 
and general experience qualify them 
as experts and to make clear they are 
expressing personal views. 


Dr. Davis R. Dewey, Il, F.A.1.C., 
president of Baird-Atomic, Inc., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass., announces that J. 
M. Medzorian has been named con- 
troller. 
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Dr. Russell M. Pickens, 
F.A.L.C., retired on July first as vice 
President of Rayonier, Inc., New 
York 17, N. Y., a position he has 
held since 1949. He will continue to 
serve the company as consultant. 

Dr. John R. Bowman, F.A.1.C., 
research director of Mellon Institute 
for Industrial Research, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has been elected to the Board 
of Trustees of the Gordon Research 
Conferences. 

Milton Glaser, F.A.I.C., vice 
president, Midland Industrial Fin- 
ishes Co., Waukegan, IIL, received an 
Outstanding Service Award from the 
Chicago Paint & Varnish Production 
Club, at its Past Presidents’ Night, 
held June third in Chicago. 

Dr. Albert C. Zettlemoyer, 
F.A.1.C., research director of the Na- 
tional Printing Ink Institute and pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Lehigh Univer- 
sity, recently returned from a four- 
week trip to technical conferences in 
Europe under the auspices of the U. S. 
Navy. 
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Dr. Thomas H. Vaughn, 
F.A.1.C., executive vice president in 
charge of corporate development of 
Pabst Brewing Co., has been elected 
to the board of directors of American 
Alcolac Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 


Dr. A. H. Warth, F.A.1.C., AIC 
council representative from the Balti- 
more AIC Chapter, recently com- 
pleted the second edition of The 
Chemistry and Technology of Waxes 
(Reinhold Publishing), contributed 
to the Encyclopedia of Chemistry, 
(Reinhold) and to a technical book 
published by the University of Bris- 
tol, England, and authored the sec- 
tion on waxes for Engineering Ma- 


terials Handbook (McGraw-Hill.) 


New Officers: For the American 
Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry: Dr. William H. Bowman, 
F.A.L.C., assistant general manager, 
Organic Chemicals Div., American 
Cyanamid Co., New York, N. Y., 
who is honorary chairman. The hon- 
orary vice chairman is Dr. Fred J. 
Emmerich, Hon. AIC, chairman of 
the Board, Allied Chemical and Dye 
Corp., New York, N. Y.; honorary 
treasurer, John S. Parkinson of Johns- 
Manville Research Center, Manville, 
N. J.; honorary controller, Dr. Rob- 
ert Heggie, F.A.1.C., director of re- 
search, American Chicle Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y., and honorary 
secretary, R. W. Cairns of Hercules 
Powder Co., Wilmington, Delaware. 
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ABOUT AIC MEMBERS 


Arthur ittle, Inc. 
CONSULTANTS 
TO INDUSTRY 


Research, Development, Engineering, 
Market and Economic Surveys 


Cambridge; New York; Chicago; Washington, D.C.; 
Los Angeles; San Francisco; San Juan, Puerto Rico 


Leo A. Rauch, F.A.1.C., execu- 
tive vice president of Schaar & Com- 
pany, Chicago 34, IIL, recently re- 
ceived an award from the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews 
for his daily devotion to the ideals of 
brotherhood. 


John F. Collins, M.A.1.C., has 


been promoted to personnel adminis- 
trator at Armour Research Founda- 
tion, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago 16, III. 


M. K. Thornton, F.A.L.C., re- 
tired March first from the Texas Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service, College 
Station, Texas. He is now technical 
director of the Texas Limestone Asso- 
ciation. 


Dr. Henry B. Hass, F.A.1.C., an- 
nounces that eleven companies are li- 
censed to manufacture sugar esters 
useful in the formulation of deter- 
gents, emulsifiers and pesticides. Dr. 
Hass is president of Sugar Research 
Foundation, New York 5, N. Y., 
which holds patent rights on the man- 
ufacturing process. 


Seymour Goldfarb, M.A.I.C., is 
now sales director of the Cunilate 
Wood Seal Division of Scientific Oil 
Compounding Co., Chicago, III. 

Dr. J. C. Warner, Hon. AIC, 
president of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, announces that the Pe- 
troleum Research Laboratory, the 
Manufacturing Chemists Association 
Research Project, and the Thermo- 
chemical Laboratory are now incor- 
porated as the Chemical and Petro- 
leum Research Laboratory. 

Dr. Irving Skeist, F.A.I.C., an- 
nounces that his laboratory and that 
of Dr. Eugene W. K. Schwarz have 
been combined into: Skeist & 
Schwartz Laboratories, Inc., at 89 
Lincoln Park, Newark 2, N. J. They 
offer services to the plastics and tex- 
tile industries. 

Edgar W. Fasig, F.A.I.C., vice 
president, manufacturing and techni- 
cal development, The Lowe Brothers 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, has received an 
Award of Merit from the American 
Society for Testing Materials, Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa., in recognition of con- 
structive contributions to ASTM re- 
search and standards work. 
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19220 Miles Ave. Cleveland 28, Ohio 
Montrose 3-6575 


Research e Product Development 
Consultation @ Market Research 
Product & Process Evaluation 


SYNTHETIC RESINS, POLYMERS, COATINGS 
Fully Equipped Laboratory 
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OCTOBER 


Dr. John E. McKeen, Hon. AIC, 
president of Charles Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., Brooklyn 6, N. Y., presented a 
check from the company for $20,000 
to Masuru Takechi, chairman of the 
board of Pfizer Taito Co., Ltd., on 
June 12th, for a fellowship program 
to help Japanese medical students pur- 
sue a year of graduate study. Dr. 
McKeen was on a tour of Pfizer in- 
stallations in the Far East. 


AIC Fellows: On the advisory 
committee for the 26th Chemical Ex- 
position include: Dr. E .R. Weidlein, 
Hon. AIC, chairman; Dr. Roger 
Adams, Hon. AIC; Dr. J. V. N. 
Dorr; Dr. Sidney D. Kirkpatrick, 
Hon. AIC; Walter E. Lobo, Dr. 
Walter J. Murphy, Hon. AIC; Dr. 
W. T. Read, Hon. AIC; and Dr. 
N. A. Shepard. The Exposition will 
be held at the Coliseum, New York, 
N. Y., December 2-6, 1957. 


Bernard R. Krashin, M.A.L.C., 
president, Colton Chemical Co., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio, (a division of 
Air Reduction Co., Inc.) announces 
that a new type of emulsion, Flex- 
bond 100, is now available. 


THE LENTO PRESS, INC. 
Distinctive Printing 


New York, N. Y. 


441 Pearl Street 
WOrth 2-5977 


THE CHEMIST 


DR. ALLEN B, SIMON, F.A.LC. 
Consultant in Chemistry 


858 EASTERN PARKWAY 
BROOKLYN 13, N. Y. 


PResident 4-5491 


Foamed Plastics | 
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E. MeKendree Hayden, 
F.A.L.C., has been appointed special 
assistant to William H. Baldwin, 
president of The Stanley Chemical 
Co., East Berlin, Conn. Mr. Hay- 
den is also vice president and director. 


Dr. Edward Segal, F.A.1.C., is 
the new director of research for 
Montrose Chemical Corporation of 
California, Torrance, California. 


Nominations: Sought by the Gly- 
cerine Producers’ Association for Gly- 
cerine Research Awards for outstand- 
ing research involving glycerine. First 
award is an honor plaque and $1,000. 
Entry blanks will be supplied by the 
Awards Committee of the Association, 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. November 1, 1957 is the dead- 


line for nominations. 


Announced: By Roger Williams 
Technical & Economic Services, 
Princeton, N. J., that its subsidiary 
of the same name has opened an of- 
fice at 906 Edificio de Arquitectos, 
Humboldt 7 P. Vedado, Habana, 
Cuba. 
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ABOUT AIC MEMBERS 


Ralph Mayer, F.A.I.C., has re- 
cently revised The Artist's Handbook 
of Materials and Techniques (The 
Viking Press, Inc.) He first published 
it in 1940. 

Dr. Albert Y. Garner, A.A.I.C., 
is now research chemist with the Plas- 


tics Division, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Dr. Rudolph Seiden, F.A.L.C., 
has been elected a member of the 
Board of Directors of Corn King Co., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, a subsidiary of 
Cutter Laboratories. He is also vice 
president of Haver-Glover Labor- 
atories, Kansas City, Mo. His new 
Handbook of Feedstuffs (Springer 
Publishing Co.) has just been pub- 
lished. 

Dr. Franklin T.Peters, F.A.1.C., 
is now assistant manager of the Fine 
Chemicals Division, Shulton, 
Clifton, N. J. 

Dr. Robert N. DuPuis, F.A.1.C., 
has been elected a director of Philip 
Morris, Inc., Richmond, Virginia. 


Inc., 


COMMERCIAL CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Surveys. Technical and Economic 
Evaluations. Application Research. 
Operating Cost Studies. Financial Re- 
ports. Profit Estimates. Recommenda- 
tions for Acquisitions and Expansions. 


Complete Technical and 
Economic Services. 
77 South St., Stomford, Conn 
DAvis 5-2236 


A SPECIALIZED SERVICE TO 
CHEMISTS AND 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
Positions at all academic levels ranging 

up to $25,000. Many are fee paid. 
Confidential Service 
BUSHER EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
131 W. 42nd Street, New York City 
LOngacre 3-2366 
Special Interviews After Hours 
If Requested 


Opportunities 
Doris Eager, M.A.I.C. 


AIC members who are seeking posi- 
tions may place notices in this column 


without charge. 


Chemists Available 


Chemist: Ten years’ experience in con- 
trol, development, production management 
and supervision of personnel. Will re- 
locate. Box 100, THe CHEMIST. 


M. S. Chemist: Extensive research ex- 
perience, plus supervision and contacts, 
seeks work in administration, liaison, writ- 
ing, research. Box 102, THe CHeEmisT. 


PhD. Chemist, age 34, ten years of 
varied industrial experience, desires re- 
sponsible position in research or develop- 
ment. Midwestern location. Box 104, 
THe CHEMIST. 


Positions Available 


Two Chemists or Chemical 
neers; Retired from industry; about 60, 
wanted to teach physical chemistry and 
chemical engineering. Write Dr. M. P. 
Etheridge, Dean, School of Science, Mis- 
sissippi State College, Starkville, Mis- 
sissippi. 

Air Pollution Control Engineers and 
Chemists. Salary range from $507 to 
$616, San Bernardino County. Apply San 
Bernardino County Dept. of Civil Service, 
236 Third Street, San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia. 
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TO THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
New Products ond Processes . 


OCTOBER 


U.S. Economy: Since the turn of 
the century has developed from a 
primitive capitalism to a self-regu- 
lating economic system, John M. 
Olin, chairman of the board of Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., stated 
recently. “It has developed, matured 
and improved with such speed that 
public understanding of it lags far- 
ther and farther behind.” He urged 
management, labor, and education to 
combine forces and develop an edu- 
cational campaign to promote better 
understanding of our basic economic 
principles. “Ownership by the many 
has replaced ownership by the few 
. . » With such things as public and 
private pensions, hospitalization plans, 
unemployment compensation, and so- 
cial security, we are buttressing our- 
selves against the uncertainties of the 
future ... Yet the fundamental prin- 
ciples of free competition, a free mar- 
ket, and the profit motive as an 
incentive for all are among the least 
understood elements of our national 
life.” 

He cited a survey in which 1200 
high school students were asked. “Are 
you in favor of government owner- 
ship of industry?” That 53 per cent 
of these students voted Yes “should 
be a matter of the gravest concern for 


all people.” 

Dr. John A. King, F.A.I.C., is 
director of chemical research of the 
Research Division, Armour & Com- 
pany, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


THE CHEMIST 


Chemical Company 


Producers of Chemicals 
for Industry for 


5© vEars 


Today, Nopco’s four plants, 
nationwide distribution, and 
direct technical sales represen- 
tation in 44 states make Nopco 
products available to 
manufacturers and processors 
from coast to coast! Our 
Technical Service Division 
stands ready always to 

help manufacturers with specific 
application problems. 


NOPCO PROCESSING CHEMICALS INCLUDE: 
Esters, Ethylene Oxide Conden- 
sates, Amides, Metallic Soaps, 
Sulphonates, Water Soluble Poly- 
mers, Resin and Wax Emulsions, 
Foamed Plastics. 


Surface Lubrication « Detergency 
Sizing + Plasticising - Softening 
Emulsifying + Dispersing + Wet- 
ting - Defoaming + Thickening 


FoR: 


PLANTS: Harrison, N.J. ¢ Cedartown, Ga. 
Richmond, Calif. ¢ London, Canada 
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WITROMETHANE 


2-MITROPROPANE 


TRIS(HYDROXYMETHYL) 
WITROMETHANE 


2-PROPANEDIOL 


HYDROXYLAMMONIUM 
ACID SULFATE 
NH,OH - H,SO, 


NP’s ECONOMY AND EFFECTIVENESS UTILIZED 
BY INDUSTRY FOR EXPANDING LIST OF PRODUCTS! 


Utilization of Nitroparaffins and their derivatives 
is being expanded each day by a host of progres- 
sive manufacturers. 


New discoveries, new methods, new economy fac- 
tors tend to open vast new fields for the use of the 
NP family . . . as solvents, prime ingredients, raw 
materials, sensitizers, emulsifiers, analytical re- 
agents, inhibitors, short-stoppers, surface-active 
agents, dispersants, anti-foamers — and more. 
Each day NP’s prove their effectiveness and econ- 
omy in new and different ways. 


INDUBTRIAL CHEMICALS 


More is yet to come! The Nitroparaffin family is 
still under extensive study .. . new products, new 
applications are still being uncovered. At the same 
time, production of NP’s and their by-products 
is constantly expanding. 


You are invited to investigate the possible appli- 
cation of these outstanding chemicals to your 
processes and products . . . our market develop- 
ment team is prepared to work with you. Samples 
and technical data sheets on the versatile Nitro- 
paraffins are available on request. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


260 MADIGON AVE., NEW YORK 16, 


Atianta + Goston + Chicage + Cincinnati + Cleveland + Detroit + Houston + indianapolis + Kansas City 


Leos Angeles + Lovisvilie Memphis + Mil 


* Min polis + Newark + New Orleans + New York 


Pitteburgh + St.Louis + San Francisco + In MEXICO: C 1 S. A., Mexico 11, OD. F. 


When contacting the advertiser, please mention THe CHEMIST. 
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I, HAD never been done before. The heart lay still, and would for twenty min- 
utes more, while the deft hand of the surgeon repaired the damaged valve. 


A few feet away, the man made stand-in for the human heart beat steadily, draw- 
ing carbon dioxide laden blood from the patient, revitalizing it with life-giving 
oxygen, feeding it back in perfect rhythm to waiting arteries. 


Life, indeed, hung by a thread of . . . plastic. For this marvel of surgery, the heart- 
lung by-pass machine, was built around clear, flexible Tygon Plastic Tubing. 


Here again, as in so many applications where the need is critical, Tygon Lag | 
alone offered the combination of flexibility, clearness, toughness, sterility 
freedom from toxicity so essential to this life-saving machine. 


How can this unique 
plastic tubing serve you? 


We would like to send you @ copy of 


Wherever a critical problem exists involv- 
ing the transmission of fluids, gases or 
powders one of the many standard or 
special formulations of Tygon Plastic 
Tubing may fit your needs exactly. 


U. S. STONEWARE 


os AKRON 9, OHIO 


When contacting the advertiser, please mention THE CHEMIST. 


eee 
Bulletin 1.97 which describes in detail PLASTICS & SYNTHETICS DIVISION vou 
the veorieus formulation 
Tubing and the port each plays in 


